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THE FAMILY OP WILLIAM PENK 

BY HOWARD M. JENKINS. 

(Continued from page 346.) 
X. THE DESCENDANTS OP THOMAS PENN. 

At the death of Thomas Penn, three of his children were 
living, — John, Granville, and Sophia Margaretta. John, 
the " heir," the baby whose coming just before the affecting 
death of his brother William seemed providential, and 
served in some measure to distract the mother's grief, was 
a lad of fifteen ; Granville was thirteen, and Sophia ten. 

Thomas Penn left an extended and carefully drawn will. 
It was dated November 18, 1771, and had three codicils, the 
last being of June 23, 1774. It was admitted to probate 
April 8, 1775. Though the descent of the Proprietary estate 
had been strictly provided for in the family agreements and 
settlements, he had a large private estate, real and personal, 
to dispose of. He appointed his wife, Lady Juliana, and 
his son-in-law, William Baker, executors for the personal 
estate, except that in Pennsylvania. He committed to them 
Vol. xxi.— 29 (421) 
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also the disposal of real property at Bristol and Gloucester. 
His nephew, Richard Penn, and Richard Hockley, were 
appointed executors in America. At Philadelphia, ex- 
Governor James Hamilton, Rev. Richard Peters, and Richard 
Hockley were appointed trustees to sell certain private lots 
and tracts, and remit the proceeds to the executors in Eng- 
land. Stoke Park was devised to the English executors as 
an entailed trust for five hundred years, the life use of it 
to his son, John Penn, " without impeachment of waste." 
The furniture at Stoke went to John. Lady Juliana re- 
ceived the city house, with money, plate, etc. Provision 
was made for the education of the children. John was to 
have an allowance of three hundred pounds a year till he 
was fifteen, and then five hundred pounds a year until 
twenty-one. 

The son-in-law, William Baker, as previously stated, had 
married Juliana Penn in 1771, and she had died the follow- 
ing year. The widow, Lady Juliana, now found him a 
valuable aid in the administration of her husband's exten- 
sive affairs. She writes, April 25, 1775, to Rev. Mr. Peters, 
" It has pleased God to raise us up in England a most active 
and capable friend in Mr. Baker, who is Guardian, with me, 
to the children, and without whom I should not have known 
what to have done." Many letters at this period, on the 
family account, are by Mr. Baker. 1 

A letter to Edmund Physick, agent at Philadelphia, by 
the two executors, April 5, 1775, says that by his quarterly 
statement on 29th September, 1774, he had a balance of 
fourteen thousand pounds, and they have since received, in 
four remittances, thirteen thousand nine hundred pounds. 
They hope he will state his later accounts, and remit. " The 
total stop which will be put to the trade of the five Middle 
Colonies by the Bill now depending in Parliament, if the 
Association entered into by the Congress is adhered to, will 
make the Communication between America and Great 
Britain, and the opportunity for remitting, more diffi- 
cult." 

1 Mr. Baker was sometime member of Parliament for Hertfordshire. 
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Writing to James Tilghman, the same date (5th), the 
executors said, — 

"There are three great points which require much attention: the 
settlement of the dispute with Connecticut, the adjustment of the 
western boundary with Virginia, and the composition of arrears proposed 
with the settlers in the three lower counties." 

In a letter to Governor John Penn, at Philadelphia, May 
29, 1775, Lady Juliana says, — 

" I am returned to Stoke with my two little girls. 1 Miss Baker has 
been innoculated this spring, but is now well, tho' she was ill enough 
with it to make me very uneasy for some time, and I have the happiness 
of finding my boys in perfect health ; they dined at home to-day, and 
desired me to add their compliments," etc. 

The two boys were no doubt receiving their education 
preparatory to college. John was entered later at Clare 
Hall, Cambridge. The entry records him as a " nobleman," 
— by virtue of his mother's rank. He received his M.A. 
degree in 1779. "When he came of age, in February, 1781, 
he was at Brussels, and had been there for some time. 
" About March" of that year, he says, 2 " I left my family to 
return to England. I lived between Stoke and London the 
remainder of the year, and after somewhat preparing myself 
for understanding the beauties and sights of Italy, and pro- 
curing letters ... set off in the winter for Calais. By the 
favor of Mr. Schutz, I obtained a permit from the Comte de 
Vergennes, signed by the F. King, to land at Calais — which 
the war made necessary." He went to Lisle, thence to 
Brussels, had, he says, few acquaintances, read Roman 
classics, took lessons on the harpsichord (" afterward laid 
aside"), and attended the Court of the Viceroy of the 
Austrian Netherlands, the Prince de Saxe Tesehen. Then 
he proceeded to Spa. "I am in lodgings at a painter's 
house," he says. He hired " a little horse," at half a guinea 

1 These were her daughter Sophia and her granddaughter the little 
Juliana, who survived Mrs. Baker's death in 1772. The " boys" were, of 
course, John and Granville. 

2 MS. " Commonplace Book," in collections of the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania. 
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per week, rode through the forest, and produced an ode — 
his muse inclined to odes — of fifteen stanzas of six lines 
each. He praised the 

" Elysian views that now once more, 
Ere six revolving years are o'er, 
Entice my voluntary feet." 

Proceeding to Diisseldorf, to Coblentz, and other Rhine 
cities, he went to Munich and Augsburg, and reached Paris 
January 31, 1783. " One of my first things was waiting on 
the American Commissioners at Paris. . . . When I arrived 
the treaty of peace had been signed three days." 

Lady Juliana Penn died November 20, 1801. A notice 
in the Gentleman's Magazine for November of that year 
says, " At her house at Ham, Surrey, in her 73d year, [on 
the 20th] closed a pattern of Christian excellence by a 
serene and peaceful death, Lady Juliana Penn . . . relict 
of the late Hon. Thomas Penn," etc. 

The limitations of our present study forbid our giving as 
much space to John Penn as he deserves. On the whole, 
he is a curious and interesting personality. He inherited, 
apparently, traits of his father, the prudent business-man, 
and others of his grandfather, the idealist and reformer. 
He was sixteen when the American Revolution caused the 
collapse of the family's great colonial proprietorship, but the 
event does not seem to have soured or seriously shocked 
him. Like his uncle John, he remained a bachelor to the 
end of his life. He evidently enjoyed his large possessions, 
but probably his greatest pleasure was in the expenditure 
of his money, — much of it on objects which many men 
would not have cared for. He was an amateur in the arts, 
something of a poet, something of an architect, a gentle- 
paced reformer, a chevalier who rode without raising much 
dust, and an official who did not disdain routine affairs. 

The return of peace permitted him to visit Pennsylvania. 
In June (1783) he sailed from Falmouth for New York. 
The voyage was long, and closed with a mild experience of 
shipwreck. "After seven weeks," his manuscript record 
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says, " we were awaked at one o'clock in the morning by 
the noise and motions of the vessel stranded off Egg Har- 
bour, on the Jersey coast. After firing minute guns, and 
being avoided by one ship in sight, we were taken up by 
the Three Friends, Capt. Anderson, a small sloop from Phila- 
delphia, bound to New York, which carried us there. We 
got on board [? shore] at 6 o'clock in the morning." 

John Penn now took up his residence in Philadelphia, 
and remained here for five years. The Assembly of Penn- 
sylvania, the single-bodied Legislature established under the 
Constitution of 1776, had four years before his arrival, in 
the throes of the Revolution, seized the Proprietary estates. 
The act is dated November 27, 1779. It is entitled " An 
Act for vesting the estates of the late Proprietaries of 
Pennsylvania in this Commonwealth," and this title presents 
the substance of what follows. A clause of the preamble 
declares that " the claims heretofore made by the late Pro- 
prietaries to the whole of the soil [etc.] cannot longer 
consist with the safety, liberty, and happiness of the good 
people of this Commonwealth," and section 5 enacts " that 
all and every the estate, right, title, [etc.] of the heirs and 
devisees, grantees, or others claiming as Proprietaries of 
Pennsylvania, whereof they or either of them stood seised, 
or to which they or any of them were entitled," on the 
4th of July, 1776, " except as hereinafter excepted, . . . 
shall be, and they are hereby vested in the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, for the use and benefit of the citizens 
thereof." 

The property excepted was the private lands and the Pro- 
prietary tenths, or manors. Quit-rents due the Proprietaries 
on the public lands were to cease and determine. One 
hundred and thirty thousand pounds, " sterling money," 
was appropriated " to the devisees and legatees of Thomas 
Penn and Richard Penn," and " to the widow and relict of 
the said Thomas Penn," in such proportions as the Legisla- 
ture should thereafter direct. No part of the money was 
to be paid until at least one year after the making of peace 
between England and the United States, and then not more 
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than twenty thousand pounds, nor less than fifteen thousand, 
in any one year. 

The estate thus appropriated by the State John Penn 
valued, according to an elaborate statement in his " Com- 
monplace Book," at £1,536,545 4s. 3d. This money loss 
was composed of three items: (1) the arrears of current 
quit-rent payments; (2) the quit-rent right, capitalized (at 
twelve years' purchase) ; (3) the value of the unsold lands. 
As to the last, he computed that 21,592,128 acres of land 
were taken. There had been 552,784 acres assigned in 
manors and family grants, and 4,132,976 acres had been 
sold on quit-rent. The unsold area, " at the lowest valua- 
tion," he estimated as worth £1,295,527 12s. 4fd. "The 
loss then suffered is that of the [right of] government; 
three-fifths of royal, one-fifth of other mines ; and of lands 
and money to the value of" the sum above stated. 1 

John Penn addressed himself to the care of the remain- 
ing property. He and the other heirs petitioned the Assem- 
bly, without result, in relation to the sequestration. He 
felt some inclination to make his home here. His cousin 
John, who had been Governor when the catastrophe of 1776 
occurred, had remained, and on the whole was well liked 
and cordially treated. John (our present subject) says, " I 
felt indeed the accustomed amor patrice and admiration 
of England, but sometimes a republican enthusiasm which 
attached me to America, and almost wholly tempted me to 
stay. 8 I may date my becoming wholly an Englishman 

1 The amount of money received by the State of Pennsylvania from 
the sale of the Proprietary lands, after the divestment, up to 1789, is 
stated at £824,094 0*. Id. The amount of the claim made upon the 
British government by the heirs was £944,817 8«. 6d. Qf. Janney's 
"Penn," p. 535, foot-note. 

* He records in his " Commonplace Book" the names of the members of 
" the Convention for improving the American Government," 1787. He 
called promptly on Dr. Franklin when the latter returned from France. 
The diary of General Washington, during his attendance upon the 
Federal Convention, contains this entry: "Thursday 19 [July, 1787] 
Dined at Mr. John Penn's (the younger) drank tea, and spent the even- 
ing there." The diary of John Penn, in April, 1788, of a trip on horse- 
back from Philadelphia to Beading, Harrisbarg, Carlisle, and Lancaster, 
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from the breaking up of that Assembly [1784] and publica- 
tion of its minutes relative to the treatment of our memo- 
rial." He bought fifteen acres on the west bank of the 
Schuylkill, for six hundred pounds sterling, in 1784, — "a 
dear purchase," he calls it, — and began the erection upon 
it of the small mansion which still stands there in the Zoo- 
logical Garden, now a part of Fairmount Park. 1 This he 
named " The Solitude," — from the Duke of Wiirtemberg's, 
he explains. His city house appears to have been " at the 
corner of Market and 6th streets ;" at any rate, it was there, 
Monday, May 26, 1788, " at 9 a.m.," that his plate, furniture, 
etc., were sold at auction, preparatory to his return to Eng- 
land. 2 

Returning to England, probably in 1788, he entered upon 
a busy and indeed active career. A pension — four thousand 
pounds a year — was voted by the Parliament to the Penns 
in compensation for their American losses, 8 and the instal- 
ments of the allowance by the State of Pennsylvania began 
to be paid in 1785. John Penn, therefore, felt himself a 
fairly rich man, and he began in 1789 the erection of a 
large and handsome residence at Stoke. The early plans 
for it were by Nasmith, but they were completed by "Wyatt. 4 

appears in the "Commonplace Book," and is printed in the Penna. 
Mag., Vol. III. 

1 It continued to be a part of the Penn estate until it was taken by 
the city for the Park. 

2 The gross proceeds were £564 id. Taxes and commissions off, it 
realized £539 lis. 10d.— Penna. Mag., Vol. XV. p. 373. 

3 The Penn annuity was voted by the House of Commons May 14, 
1790. The petition of Lady Juliana Penn for compensation had been 
presented in that House February 8, 1788, by the Eight Hon. Frederick 
Montagu, who spoke of the services of Admiral Penn in adding to the 
domain of England by the capture of Jamaica. Mr. Pitt consented, 
"on the part of the King," that the petition be received. — Gentleman's 
Magazine. 

4 Britton and Brayley's " History of Buckinghamshire" (London, 
1801) describes Stoke as it appeared at the beginning of the present 
century, and calls it "one of the most charming and magnificent 
residences in this part of the country." The account proceeds : 

" It is built chiefly with brick, and covered with stucco, and consists 
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The old manor-house with its historic memories, which 
had been the family residence for thirty years, was partly 
taken down. 1 In 1798 John Penn was sheriff of Bucking- 
hamshire. In 1802 he was member of Parliament for the 
borough of Helston, Cornwall. In 1805 he was appointed 
royal governor of the Isle of Portland, in Dorsetshire, on 
the Channel coast, and this place — practically a sinecure, 
it may be presumed — he retained for many years. He 
acquired here about 1815, from the crown, " the ruins of 
Rufus Castle, and a few acres 'round it," paying one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds therefor, and began, upon plans by 
Wyatt, the erection of another costly and handsome place, 
known since as Pennsylvania Castle. 2 

of a large, square centre, with two wings. The north or entrance front 
is ornamented with a colonnade, consisting of ten Doric columns, and 
approached by a flight of steps, leading to the Marble Hall. The south 
front, 196 feet in length, is also adorned with a colonnade, consisting of 
twelve fluted columns of the old Doric order. Above this ascends a 
projecting portico, of four Ionic columns, sustaining an ornamental 
pediment. The Marble Hall is oval, and contains four fine marble 
busts, supported on scagliola pedestals. . . . 

"The park, though rather flat, commands some very fine views, par- 
ticularly to the south, where the eye is directed over a large sheet of 
water to the majestic Castle of Windsor, beyond which Cooper's Hill 
and the Forest Woods close the prospect. A large lake winds round the 
east side of the house, with a neat stone bridge thrown over it. The 
lake was originally formed by Eichmond, but it has been considerably 
altered by Repton, who also directed the laying out of the Park." 

1 A portion of it, however, was preserved, and is still (1897) in use. 
It is of brick, ivy covered, and has decided architectural interest. 
Over the front door-way is the date of the original erection, 1555. The 
interior, among other attractions, has a beautiful old fireplace. Rooms 
in the second story were fitted up by the Penns " as pleasure-rooms, or 
resting-places, and furnished with portraits, hangings, and other decora- 
tions in keeping with the age of the erection." In this old house Sir 
Edward Coke wrote his famous " Institutes." 

' November 11, 1815, writing from Portland to William Eawle, Jr., of 
Philadelphia, John Penn said, " I see this place is called ' Pennsylvania 
Castle' in the new Weymouth guide, though only christened so in joke 
by the late Duch" of Bolton and Sir J. Hippesley. This therefore seems 
destined to be its name." 

John Jay Smith, in his address before the Historical Society of Penn- 
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At Stoke, besides building the new house, John Penn 
erected in 1799 a cenotaph to the poet Gray. This is after 
a design by "Wyatt, and stands in the grounds of Stoke 
Park, but near the church-yard, where the remains of Gray 
are interred with those of his mother. 1 On three sides of 
it are selections from the Ode to Eton and the Elegy, and 
on the fourth the inscription : 

THIS MONUMENT 

IN HONOUR OF THOMAS GRAY 

WAS ERECTED IN 1799, AMONG 

THE SCENES CELEBRATED BY THAT 

GREAT LYRIC AND ELEGIAC POET. 

HE DIED JULY 30TH 1771 AND 

LIES UNNOTICED IN THE CHURCHYARD 

ADJOINING, UNDER THE TOMBSTONE 

ON WHICH HE PIOUSLY AND PATHETICALLY 

RECORDED THE INTERMENT OF HIS 

AUNT AND LAMENTED MOTHER. 

John Penn also erected a memorial to Sir Edward Coke. 
It stands in the park, about three hundred yards from the 
north front of the house. It is a fluted column sixty-eight 
feet high, and is surmounted by a statue, heroic size, of the 
famous old jurist. The column was designed by "Wyatt; 
the statue is by Kossi. 

Like many another builder of great houses, John Penn 
found them costly. His letters to his correspondents in 
Philadelphia contain at times serious complaints of poverty. 

sylvania, November, 1867, described this place as he saw it in 1865. It 
was, he said, " though castellated, a modern residence, calculated for a 
large family, and abounding in every comfort. On a small, mounted 
brass cannon on the front lawn, with its muzzle pointed seaward, is 
inscribed that it was presented by an intimate friend, a nobleman, to 
John Penn, 'member of Parliament.' . . . By careful shelter and artistic 
planting, John Penn succeeded in surrounding the castle with belts of 
beautiful trees." 

1 John Penn paid much attention to the fame of Gray. Besides erect- 
ing the cenotaph, he formed a splendid collection of Gray's works. In 
the library of Stoke was the original manuscript of the Elegy and a 
•copy of every edition then published of it and Gray's other poems. 
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Writing to Thomas Cadwalader, 1 from London, August 13, 
1824, he says, — 

" I am really, by the failure of remittances, obliged to make a great 
and heroic effort at economy. I have had no party as usual, this year, 
and do [not] accept invitations, as I cannot give them, besides reducing 
my dinners, when alone, to one or two dishes. This is to enable me to 
pay off a debt of between four and 5000 pounds, incurred in a great 
measure in consequence of my dependence on remittances, by putting in 
complete repair, which was found necessary, the north or entrance 
colonnade of Stoke." 

Again, to the same, from the same place, January 26, 
1825 — 

" I have been at length so far irritated by this tendency of my expenses 
to exceed my income as to have resolved to put on to the world an appear- 
ance of economy, rather singular ; as for full half a year I have confined 
my dinners to a single joint ; though it is little in character with the 
great houses I have built myself." 

In 1822, July 24, he writes that he has hought a farm 
adjoining Stoke for five thousand seven hundred and fifty 
pounds. Burke (" General Armory") says, under his notice 
of Granville Penn, that the family owned in Bucks the 
manors of Stoke Poges and Eton, "the latter purchased 
hy the late John Penn, Esq." 

Of the city house, which had heen his father's residence, 
he writes, January 1, 1816, to Thomas Cadwalader, — 

" This part of the town, which as a garden is represented in the ele- 
gant ' Memoires de Grammont,' a scene of the revelry of some of Charles 
the Second's courtiers, and in ' The Spectator' a promenade invited by 
Sir K. de Coverley's water party, was built over [i.e., built upon] sixty 
years ago, when my father fixed himself in this house ; the best in the 
street, and opening into St. James' Park." 

Not only as a civil-life governor, hut also as an avowed 
defender of England, John Penn appears. He was lieu- 
tenant-colonel of the First (Eton) Troop of the First (South) 
Regiment of the Royal Bucks Yeomanry. Two portraits 

1 General Thomas Cadwalader received the power-of-attorney of John 
Penn in 1815, and of Kichard Penn (son of the first Richard) in 1817, 
then tenants in tail male, to make sale of their lands in Pennsylvania. 
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of Mm hung in the picture-gallery at Pennsylvania Castle, 
one in "full court-dress," and another "in full military 
array, sword in hand, at the head of the Portland troop of 
horse, which he had organized for the defence of the Eng- 
lish coast against the expected invasion of Napoleon." l 

Besides his labors of authorship, one other undertaking 
of John Penn's requires particular notice. This was his 
philanthropic enterprise, begun about 1817, and named in 
1818 the " Outinian Society." Its original object was to 
promote matrimony, and it was called at first the Matri- 
monial Society ; later its scope was broadened and the other 
name adopted. 2 The announced object was to aid social 
reforms which were liable to be neglected, but the marriage 
concern was chiefly kept in mind. 3 The Society held meet- 
ings monthly, in the season at Mr. Penn's town house, and 
at other times in the country, at Leamington, Cheltenham, 
Bristol, etc., where a lecturer, who was the secretary of the 
Society, delivered a lecture to the audience of genteel per- 
sons who assembled. The scheme may have been thought 
amusing, but at any rate considerable companies gathered 
to enjoy it, whose names are preserved to us in the official 
reports of the Society. These were printed in the best style 
of the art, and, as we may presume, at Mr. Penn's expense. 4 

1 John Jay Smith's Address. — This portrait is by Sir William Beechey, 
P.E.A., and was engraved by E. Dunkeston, and published 1809. A 
drawing by Tendi, from a bust of John Penn, by Deare, engraved by 
L. Schiavonetti, was published 1801. — " Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy." 

2 The name is from a line in the Odyssey, which, freely rendered, 
means, " No one is my name, Nobody is what my father, my mother, and 
my friends call me." 

3 The obituary notice in the Gentleman's Magazine, 1834, says, " Some 
years ago Mr. Penn raised many a smile by his employing more than 
one lecturer gravely to persuade youth of both sexes to enter into the 
holy bonds of matrimony." 

4 The list of those who attended within the first two or three years 
appears to make about fifteen hundred names, many of them "passim," 
— attending more than once. There were marchionesses, countesses, 
viscountesses and baronesses, and other ladies, besides many gentlemen 
of rank and distinction. 
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For a time it must have been quite a fashionable function. 
To give it a start, — which was somewhat difficult appar- 
ently, — the Marchioness of Salisbury lent her patronage, 
and thus encouraged others of quality to attend. In the 
intervals of the lecture at Mr. Penn's town house the com- 
pany walked in the gardens, giving the affair something the 
character of a Greek philosophical academy. The frontis- 
piece to the principal volume of the Society's Eeports is a 
picture : 

" The Portico, Spring Gardens, No. 10 New Street (the only Portico) 
belonging to J. Penn, Esq., with the Company assembled, as it appears 
during the delivery of the Outinian Lectures, every Saturday throughout 
the Season." 

The Society was recorded as " Founded in the hundredth 
year after the death of the benevolent William Penn, and 
in the year of the second peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. For 
securing the advantage of benevolence and justice, with the 
aid of monitory suggestions, in Critical and Ethical lectures, 
where no othek provision can easily be made for that pur- 
pose : or particularly proposing to lessen those evils incident 
to the pursuit of Happiness by Marriage, or otherwise, from 
which the complaint has sprung that ' the business of Every- 
body is that of Nobody.' " 

A medal of the Society had, obverse, the bust of William 
Penn with the Charter of Pennsylvania in his arms, and 
the legend : " Outinian Society Founded 1818. William 
Penn deceased 1718." Reverse, Ulysses assailed by Poly- 
phemus. 

The Report announced that a " mediatrix," a " confidential 
female," would serve the Society in the matrimonial move- 
ment, but to allay possible fears of the too extended scope 
of her enterprising labors it was stated that she was not to 
promote marriages " of young or inexperienced heirs or 
heiresses of fortune ;" in these cases the persuasive effort 
would be to restrain their ardor until they had full oppor- 
tunity to secure " suitable matches." The copy of a blank 
appears in a report ; this was to be sent out by the Society, 
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to be filled up with the description of eligible parties, under 
no less than fifty-one different headings. It was called 
" The True Friend, or a Table shewing the Exact Situation 
in Life and Personal Qualities of known Marriageable 
Ladies." 

The Society continued in some form of activity for several 
3 T ears ; by 1825 it appears to have been concerned with be- 
friending new inventions, — an improved breakfast- waiter, a 
lamp-label bearing street names, etc., — and to have relaxed 
its matrimonial zeal. 

Apparently, John Penn regarded himself as following in 
the footsteps of his grandfather the Founder ; at what dis- 
tance he does not make plain. In one letter he says his 
Society is simply carrying on the " useful business of the 
form of humanity established by William Penn." Writing 
to Francis Hopkinson, at Philadelphia, from Stoke, August 
14, 1820, he says,— 

" If I can be said to differ observably in opinion from a grandfather 
with whom I conceive that I essentially agree more than with any other 
man of either past or present times, it is in the circumstance that I 
would allow them [the fine arts, to which he had just previously alluded] 
within the bounds of morality a larger scope than may suit the pro- 
visions of a Lycurgus. This would be, however, for the same end of a 
true liberty, of which William Penn made so good a use." 

His literary labors are represented in a number of works, 
all of the amateur order. In 1796 he printed a tragedy, 
" The Battle of Edington, or British Liberty," derived from 
the history of Xing Alfred. This was privately produced 
at the Haymarket Theatre, the critics cut it up, and the 
author answered the critics. In 1798 he issued his " Crit- 
ical, Poetical, and Dramatic Works," in two volumes, 
octavo. In 1811 Cambridge University encouraged him 
with the degree of LL.D. 

Besides the portraits of John Penn already mentioned, 
there is one by Pine, painted in 1787, and presented by him, 
December 18 of that year, to his friend Edmund Physick, 
of Philadelphia. The portrait was supposed later to be that 
of his cousin John Penn the Governor, and a copy was 
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placed, under this supposition, in the capitol at Harris- 
burg. 1 

At the death of John Penn, June 21, 1834, his brother 
Granville succeeded. He was born at the city house, New 
Street, Spring Gardens, December 9, 1761. He had matric- 
ulated at Magdalen College, Oxford, November 11, 1780, 
but did not take a degree. He entered the civil service, 
and became an assistant chief clerk in the War Department, 
for which, upon retiring, he received a pension of five hun- 
dred and fifty pounds a year. June 24, 1791, he married 
Isabella, eldest daughter of General Gordon Forbes, Colonel 
of the Twenty-ninth Regiment of Foot. General Forbes 
was " of the family of Forbes of Skillater, in Aberdeen- 
shire;" his wife Mary was the "eldest daughter of Benja- 
min Sullivan, Esq., of Cork, Ireland." 

At his marriage, Granville Penn " settled in London." 2 
He occupied his leisure with literary labors, the results of 
which remain to us in numerous substantial volumes, two 
of which, the " Memorials" of his great-grandfather, Sir 
"William Penn, are of value and form one of the chief 
sources of knowledge concerning the Admiral. The other 
works are largely theological ; some, however, being clas- 
sical commentary and criticism. Mr. Penn's first book, 
" Critical Remarks on Isaiah," appeared in 1799 ; the Life of 
Admiral Penn was published 1833. 

Granville Penn was a justice of the peace for Bucking- 
hamshire, presumably after his succession and residence at 
Stoke. He died at Stoke, September 28, 1844, and it has 
been observed that this was almost precisely two centuries 
after the birth of his grandfather, William Penn the 
Founder, — a remarkably long period to be covered by three 
succeeding generations. 3 

1 Of. Penna. Mag., Vol. I. p. 115. 

2 In a house in Hertford Street, Mayfair, it would appear from an 
allusion in John Jay Smith's Address. In 1801, the notice of his 
mother's death states, he lived at Petersham. 

3 William Penn was fifty-eight years old when his son Thomas was 
born, and Thomas Penn was sixty-one when his son Granville was born. 
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The children of Granville and Isabella Penn were nine 
in number, four sons and five daughters, as follows : 

1. John "William, died in infancy; buried at Stoke 
Poges, December 18, 1802. 

2. Granville John, born November, 1803 ; died at Stoke, 
unmarried, March 29, 1867. See below. 

3. Thomas Gordon, died unmarried, September 10, 1869. 
See below. 

4. "William, died unmarried, at Brighton, January 7, 1848. 
He was M.A. of Christ Church, Oxford. 

5. Juliana Margaret, died in infancy; buried at Stoke 
Poges, March 21, 1804. 

6. Sophia, married (first wife of) Sir "William Maynard 
Gomm, field-marshal, K.C.B., and died without issue, 1827. 
(Her husband was an officer of high distinction in the Eng- 
lish military service. His father was killed at the storming 
of La Pointe-a-Pitre, in Guadeloupe, 1794, and he — the son 
— was gazetted an ensign before he was ten years old. His 
most notable service was in the Peninsular war. After the 
death of his first wife, he married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Robert Kerr, but died childless. Upon his return from 
service in India, he purchased the Penn mansion in Lon- 
don, in Spring Gardens, and made it his residence.) 

7. Louisa Emily, died unmarried, May 27, 1841. 

8. Isabella Mary, died unmarried, at Brompton, January 
28,1856. 

9. Henrietta Anne, died unmarried, at Brompton, June 
13,1855. 

Granville Penn's will is referred to at some length in the 
Gentleman's Magazine, 1845. It was proved January 16 of 
that year, and was dated February 9, 1836. It left to 
Granville John Penn, his eldest living son, substantially the 
whole of the disposable estate, including three thousand 
pounds a year of the Parliamentary annuity (charged, 
however, with some annuities and legacies), the premises in 
New Street, Spring Gardens, and the estate at "West End, 
Stoke Poges, Bucks (the same, probably, purchased by John 
in 1822). The entailed property passed to Granville John 
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Penn, as tenant in tail male, by the provisions of previous 
wills and settlements. 1 

Of the nine children of Granville Penn, it will be seen 
above that only one married, and she left no issue. In the 
line of Thomas Penn, therefore, this branch of the family 
ends here, and our account of it will be completed when we 
speak of Granville John and his brother Thomas Gordon. 
Referring first to the latter, it may be said, briefly, that he 
was M.A. of Christ Church College, Oxford, took orders in 
the English Church, and at his death, September 10, 1869, 
was the last male descendant of "William Penn, Founder of 
Pennsylvania, bearing the name of Penn. With him the 
male entail of the Proprietary estate ended, and it passed 
to the heirs of his aunt Sophia, the wife of Archbishop 
Stuart. He was a man " of most extensive reading and 
research," but he was declared by a commission of lunacy 
incapable of managing his estates, which were consequently 
in Chancery until his death. 

Granville John Penn maintained the ancient usage of the 
family by twice visiting Pennsylvania. His first visit was 
in 1851, his second in 1857. He presented to the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania the large Indian wampum belt 
which is preserved among its collections, and which has 
come to be affectionately regarded by many as a present 
made by the Indian chiefs to the Founder at the " Great 
Treaty" of 1683. He was cordially received in Philadelphia 
on both visits, and in 1857 was entertained at supper in the 
Letitia House, since removed to and now standing in Fair- 
mount Park. 2 

1 The " Dictionary of National Biography," in ita article on Granville 
Penn, states that Pennsylvania Castle, with all its historical contents, 
was subsequently, in 1887, purchased by J. Merrick Head, Esq. 

2 See Horatio Gates Jones's account of the supper at the Letitia 
House, in Penna. Mag., Vol. IV. p. 412. "The chief dishes were 
baked and boiled shad. [It was the 29th of April.] Mr. Penn appeared 
to enjoy the whole affair very much. . . . Among the many jokes . . . 
I remember one which seemed to amuse Mr. Penn not a little. Some 
one said that the shad was a remarkable fish, because it always returned 
to the same river where it was hatched. ' Is that the case?' asked Mr 
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This, however, was only one among many attentions paid 
him. " He was the recipient of a public dinner; the Mayor 
and Councils of Philadelphia gave him a public reception, 
and his speeches on both occasions were remarkable for 
classical taste and dignified delivery. These attentions he 
returned by a very elegant collation under tents at ' Solitude.' 
He afterwards visited many parts of this State, and extended 
his tour to Washington, Ohio, etc., expressing himself every- 
where delighted with our scenery and people, and highly 
gratified to witness so much that was beautiful, and such 
great prosperity. His name was a passport to many kind- 
nesses and civilities." 1 

Granville John Penn studied at Christ Church College, 
Oxford, and received there his degree of M.A. Dr. Lang- 
ley, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, was tutor to him 
and his brother. He was educated for, and became, a 
barrister-at-law. His early education, as well as that of his 
brother, was conducted by their father; they had never 
gone to school previous to their entering college. 2 His early 
years were passed at his father's house, or " with Lord and 
Lady Cremorne, or at Stoke Park, whither the family, at 
the period of the "Weymouth season, regularly migrated, 
during their uncle John's residence at the Portland Castle." 3 

Granville John Penn was a deputy lieutenant and magis- 
trate for Bucks. Succeeding to his father at Stoke, in 1844, 
the family home was kept there until the sale of the property 

Penn. ' O, yes,' was the reply, ' and there is no doubt, Mr. Penn, that 
you are to-night eating part of a lineal descendant of one of the shad of 
which your great ancestor partook when he lived at Pennsbury Manor !' " 

1 John Jay Smith's Address. 

* Ibid. — From the same : " While at college he acted as one of the 
pages at the coronation of George the Fourth — a position much sought 
for by young men of family. He was fond of relating that on this 
great occasion, the young pages, unaccustomed to waiting on others, 
forgot to bring in the hot dishes ; the royal company was consequently 
obliged to be contented with the cold collation set out for show during 
the ceremony; after which the newly-fledged servitors had the satis- 
faction of consuming the turtle soups, the game, and other delicacies 
intended for royalty !" 

3 John Jay Smith. 

Vol. xxi. — 30 
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a few years later. 1 A picturesque and interesting descrip- 
tion of the place as it appeared in 1845, before the break- 
ing up, is given in John Jay Smith's Address, from which 
we are now freely citing. He says, — 

"The family at Stoke Park then [1845] consisted of the widow of 
Granville Penn — her husband being then very recently deceased — a very 
old lady, Granville John, three unmarried sisters, and the youngest 
brother, William, who was educated for the Bar. The mother, the three 
daughters, and the three sons are now [1867] all deceased, but a more 
happy and united family than they formed twenty-five years ago it would 
be difficult to describe. Their surroundings were all of the very first 
class, as regards a truly noble residence, an extensive and perfectly kept 
park, abounding in deer and other game, a library of great size and value, 
liveried servants, fine horses and coaches, with everything that could 
make life desirable. The picturesque park that has seen so many suc- 
cessive generations come and go, as we rambled among its beautiful and 
ancient trees, was as silent as any scene amid our own native forests. 
The servants had mowed the extensive lawns, the hot-house gardeners 
had set out the Italian portico with newly flowered plants, covering the 
pots with lycopodiums and mosses, and the attendants had all disap- 
peared before breakfast was announced : every sound was stilled and the 
place was all one's own. The deer silently wandered among the ferns 
half as tall as themselves ; the librarian, himself a learned man and an 
author of merit, was at his post to hand the guests any book they 
required. 

" One felt assured, on passing into the great entrance-hall, beneath a 
funeral hatchment in memory of the late proprietor, that he was not 
entering a house of consistent Quakers, for one of the first objects was a 
pair of small brass cannon, taken by Admiral Penn in his Dutch wars, 
elegantly mounted and polished ; and near by, opening on the left, was 
a fine billiard-room. Family prayers were not neglected : the numerous 
servants were regularly assembled, as is a usual custom in England: 
the service of the day is reverently read, and all, from the head of the 
house to the humblest individual, on their knees give thanks for mercies 
received. The house was not wanting in memorials of Pennsylvania, a 
large portion of the Treaty Tree, sent by some members of the Historical 
Society, with a silver label on it, ornamenting the grand drawing-room 
of the second story, which was reached by a superb, long, and rather 
fatiguing marble staircase. The birds of Pennsylvania, too, were repre- 

1 It has already been quoted from Sheahan's " History of Bucks" that 
the manor was purchased by Mr. Labouchere (later Baron Taunton) in 
1848. Sheahan also says that Stoke Court, the residence (1862) of 
Abraham Darby, Esq., was purchased of the Penns in 1850. 
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sented in elegant glass cases, together with Indian relics, and a finely 
preserved beaver, which animal was once the annual tribute of the 
Penns to the Crown." 

Granville John Penn died rather suddenly, March 29, 
1867, no one but his man-servant being with him. He had, 
it is said, " an unsigned will" in his hand. His estate passed 
to his brother, Rev. Thomas Gordon Penn, already men- 
tioned. 

We return now to <the last of the children of Thomas 
and Lady Juliana Penn, Sophia Margaretta. From her 
two family branches are in existence, — that of the Stuarts, 
present representatives of the Penn inheritance in Pennsyl- 
vania, under the entail, and that of the Earl of Ranfurly. 
Sophia was born in December, 1764. She married, in April 
(? or May), 1796, William Stuart, who subsequently became 
Archbishop of Armagh, in the Established Church, and con- 
sequently " Primate" of Ireland. 

The father of Mr. Stuart was a famous figure in English 
politics, — John, third Earl of Bute, — who was the early 
associate and adviser of George III., and for several years his 
Prime Minister, the shining mark for the shafts of Wilkes 
and " Junius." The wife of the Earl of Bute was the only 
daughter of that even more famous person, Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu. The children of the Earl included five 
sons, of whom William was the youngest, and was " de- 
signed for the church." He was prepared at Winchester 
School, studied at St. John's College, Cambridge, received 
his M.A. in 1774, obtained a fellowship, and later received 
the vicarage of Luton, Bedfordshire. 1 This place he held 
over fourteen years, faithfully performing his parish duties, 
when he became, 1793, Canon of Windsor. Later he was 
appointed Bishop of St. David's, and in 1800 made Arch- 
bishop of Armagh. 2 He took the degree of D.D. in 1789. 

1 A thin living, " G. P." (Granville Penn, no doubt) says in the Gentle- 
man's Magazine for June, 1822, " with only two hundred pounds a year, 
although the duty was very laborious." 

2 " G. P." earnestly refutes the idea that his elevation came from his 
father, or was due to his father's influence, and points out that the Earl 
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Boswell, in his "Life of Johnson," mentions him as having 
been introduced to the Doctor " at his house in Bolt Court," 
and as " being, with all the advantage of high-birth, learn- 
ing, travel, and elegant manners, an exemplary parish priest, 
in every respect." 1 

As Archbishop for twenty-two years he filled a conspic- 
uous place in the affairs of the Irish Church. Extended 
allusion is made to him in Rev. John Stuart's " History of 
Armagh." 2 He died May 6, 1822. The peculiar and dis- 
tressing circumstances of his death have passed into the 
chronicle of the time, and may be given here from the 
obituary article (May, 1822) in the Gentleman's Magazine. 
The Archbishop was ill at his house in London. Sir Henry 
Halford, an eminent physician, was called in, and prescribed 
a " draught," which was ordered at an apothecary's near by. 

"His Lordship having expressed some impatience that the draught 
had not arrived, Mrs. Stuart inquired of the servants if it had come ; 
and being answered in the affirmative, she desired that it might be 
brought to her immediately. The under butler went to the porter, and 
demanded the draught for his master. The man had just before received 
it, together with a small vial of laudanum and camphorated spirits, 
which he occasionally used himself as an external embrocation. Most 
unluckily, in the hurry of the moment, instead of giving the draught 
intended for the Archbishop, he accidentally substituted the bottle which 
contained the embrocation. The under butler instantly carried it to 
Mrs. Stuart, without examination, and that lady, not having a doubt 

of Bute died March 10, 1792, and that Mr. Stuart's promotion from his 
parish work to the deanery did not come until next year. 

1 Maria Edgeworth says of Archbishop Stuart (in a letter to her aunt, 
Mrs. Euxton, of Black Castle, April 28, 1809), " The Primate was very 
agreeable during the two days he spent here [Edgeworthstown]. My 
father traveled with him from Dublin to Ardbraccan, and this reputed 
silent man never ceased talking and telling entertaining anecdotes till 
the carriage stopped at the steps at Ardbraccan. This I could hardly 
credit till I myself heard his Grace burst forth in conversation. The 
truth of his character gives such value to everything he says, even to 
his humorous stories. He has two things in his character which I think 
seldom meet — a strong taste for humor, and strong feelings of indigna- 
tion. . . . He is a man of the warmest feelings, with the coldest exterior 
I ever saw." 

* Extracts from this are given in the Gentleman's Magazine, Vol. XLI. 
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that it was the medicine which had been recommended by Sir H. Hal- 
ford, poured it into a glass and gave it to her husband I In a few min- 
utes, however, the dreadful mistake was discovered, upon which Mrs. 
Stuart rushed from the presence of the Archbishop into the street, with 
the phial in her hand, and in a state of speechless distraction. Mr. Jones, 
the Apothecary, having procured the usual antidote, lost not a moment 
in accompanying Mrs. Stuart back to Hill street, where he administered 
to his Lordship, now almost in a state of stupor, the strongest emetics, 
and used every means which his skill and ingenuity could suggest to 
remove the poison from his stomach, all, however, without effect. Sir 
Henry Halford and Dr. Baillie were sent for. These physicians added 
their efforts to those of Mr. Jones, but with as little success." 1 

Mrs. Stuart, widow of the Archbishop, survived her hus- 
band twenty-five years, and died April 29, 1847. She was 
buried at Luton, in Bedfordshire, in the Stuart, family vault. 
Her and the Archbishop's children were : 

1. Mary Juliana, born May, 1797 ; married, February 28, 
1815, Thomas Knox, Viscount Northland, who, succeeding 
his father, became second Earl of Ranfurly, of Dungannon 
Park, County Tyrone, Ireland. The Earl of Ranfurly was 
born April 19, 1786, and died March 21, 1858. His widow 
survived him, and died July 11, 1866. They had eight 
children, — three sons and five daughters. 2 The eldest son, 
Thomas, who became third Earl of Ranfurly, will be 
mentioned below. The second son, Major "William Stuart 
Knox, was member of Parliament for Dungannon 1851 to 
1874. The third son, Granville Henry John Knox, born 
1829, died 1845. 

2. William, born October 31, 1798; married, August 8, 
1821, Henrietta Maria Sarah, eldest daughter of Admiral 

1 Writing from London to her step-mother, in Ireland, May 10, 1822, 
Maria Edgeworth says, "The sudden death of the Primate, and the 
horrible circumstances attending it, have incapacitated me from any 
more home-writing at this moment. Mrs. Stuart gave him the medi- 
cine ; he had twice asked for his draught, and when she saw the servant 
come in, she ran down, seized the bottle, and poured it out without 
looking at the label, which was most distinct 'for external application.' 
When dying, and when struggling under the power of the opium, he 
called for a pencil and wrote these words for a comfort to his wife: 'I 
could not have lived long, my dear love, at all events.' " 

2 List in Burke's " Peerage." 
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Sir Charles Morrice Pole, Bart., K.C.B., etc. (Mrs. Stuart 
died July 26, 1853, and he remarried 1854.) "William Stuart 
was educated at St. John's College, Cambridge, where he 
received his M.A., 1820. He was a magistrate and deputy 
lieutenant for Bedfordshire, and high sheriff 1846. He was 
member of Parliament for Armagh 1820-26, and for Bed- 
fordshire 1830-34. His seat was Aldenham Abbey, near 
Watford, Herts. He died July 7, 1874. He had five chil- 
dren — three sons and two daughters — by his first marriage. 1 
The eldest son, Colonel William Stuart, will be mentioned 
below. 

3. Henry, born 1804 ; died 1854 ; sometime member of 
Parliament for Bedford. 

4. Louisa, died unmarried September 29, 1823. Buried 
at Luton. 

The third Earl of Banfurly, Thomas, son of the second 
Earl, and grandson of Archbishop Stuart, was born Novem- 
ber 13, 1816 ; married, October 10, 1848, Harriet, daughter 
of James Rimington, of Broomhead Hall, County York; 
and died May 20, 1858. His three children included his 
eldest son, Thomas Granville Henry Stuart Knox, fourth 
Earl of Ranfurly, who was killed in 1875 while on a shoot- 
ing expedition in Abyssinia, and his second son (brother to 
the last named), Uchter John Mark Knox, fifth Earl, who 
was born August 14, 1856, and succeeded to the title on the 
death of his brother, just mentioned. He is married and 
has children. 2 An article in the Pennsylvania Magazine, 
by W. M. Conway, describing some of the numerous Penn 
portraits and relics in his possession at Dungannon Park, 
1884, has been heretofore referred to. The Knox family, of 
which he is representative, forms, it will be seen, one of the 
two existing lines descended from "William Penn through 
Thomas Penn. 

"William Stuart, mentioned above, who died 1874, became, 
on the death of Rev. Thomas Gordon Penn, unmarried, 
without issue, 1869, the " tenant in tail general" to all the 

1 List in Burke's " Commoners." 
» Burke's "Peerage," 1891. 
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property which remained of that which John Penn, Thomas 
Penn, and Richard Penn had entailed in Pennsylvania. By 
the failure of the male line in every branch descended from 
William Penn's second marriage, it now came to him as the 
oldest son of the only daughter of Thomas Penn who had 
left issue, living at the time. Mr. Stuart thus received not 
only the John Penn two-fourths, but the Thomas Penn one- 
fourth and the Richard Penn one-fourth of the Pennsylva- 
nia property. By two indentures, dated August 5 and Sep- 
tember 2, 1870, respectively, he " barred the entail," and by 
another indenture, dated November 11, 1870, he confirmed 
all the Penn conveyances previously made. 1 

By his will, "William Stuart devised all his real estate to 
his son, Colonel "William Stuart. The latter was born in 
London (at the house of his grandmother, widow of the 
Primate, Hill Street) March 7, 1825. He was member of 
Parliament for Bedfordshire 1854-57 and 1859-68, and 
magistrate and deputy lieutenant. He married, September 
13, 1859, Katharine, eldest daughter of John Armitage 
Nicholson, Esq., of Belrath, County Meath. She died Oc- 
tober 16, 1881. Colonel Stuart died December 21, 1893. 
They had issue : 

1. William Dugald. See below. 

2. Mary Charlotte Florence, born at Kempstone, Beds, 
May 2, 1863. 

3. Henry Esme, born at Kempstone July 15, 1865. 

4. Elizabeth Francis Sybil, born at Kempstone May 20, 
1867. 

William Dugald Stuart thus represents now (1897) this 
branch of the Penn family, descended from Thomas Penn. 
He was born at Southsea, Portsmouth, October 18, 1860, 
and was educated at Eton and St. John's College, Cambridge. 
He is a barrister-at-law of the Inner Temple. He entered 
the army and passed several years in active service in the 
field as an oflicer of the King's Royal Rifle Corps. His 

1 This action is highly commended by Hon. Eli K. Price, in his pam- 
phlet "The Proprietary Title of the Penns," as making a perfect title 
for holders of land derived from the family. 
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principal residence is at Tempsford Hall, Bedfordshire, 
where he has in his possession the famous "portrait in 
armor" of William Penn the Founder, a replica of which is 
in the collection of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
the beautiful " Group of Four Children" (Thomas Penn's), 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, a replica of the Lely portrait of 
Admiral Penn in the gallery of Greenwich Hospital, and 
other interesting family relics. Attention has been given 
by him, in recent years, to the remnants of the manor es- 
tates of the Penns in Pennsylvania. 

TABLE: DESCENDANTS OF THOMAS PENN. 



Thomas Penn = Lady Jtjliana Fekmor. 



William, 

d. y. 



Juliana, 

m. 

William Baker. 



Juliana, 

m. 
Rawlins, 

S.J). 



I I I 
Thomas, 

d.y. 
William, 

d.y. 
Louisa, 

d.y. 



John, Granville, 

d.s.p. m. 

Isabella 

Forbes. 



John William, 
d.y. 



Granville John, 

d. 8. p. 
Thomas Gordon, 

d. s. p. 
William, 

d. 8. p. 
Juliana, 

d.y. 



Sophia, 

m. 

Sir William 

Gomm, 

8. p. 



Mary Juliana, 

m. 

2d E. of Banfurly. 



Villi* 



William, 

m. 

Henrietta Pole. 



Sophia, 
m. 

Archbishop 
William 
Stuart. 



Louisa Emily, 

d. unm. 
Isabella Mary, 

d. unm. 
Henrietta Anne, 

d. unm. 



Henry, d. 1854. 
Louisa, d. unm. 



Issue (including) 
3d E. of Ranfurly, 

m. 
Harriet Rimington. 



Issue (including) 

William, 

m. 

Katharine Nicholson. 



Issue (including) 
4th E. of Ranfurly. 
5th E. of Ranfurly. 



Issue (including) 
William Dugald. 



(To be continued.) 



